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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS OF THE N. C. 
CONSTITUTION 


A committee of the North Carolina Education Association ap- 
peared before the Constitutional Commission in Raleigh, January 1, 
and presented a memorandum embodying suggested revisions of sec- 
tions 8 and 9 of Article IX of the North Carolina Constitution which 
deals with education. The suggested revisions as presented are as 
follows : 


Section 8. The General Supervision and Administration of the free public 
schools and the educational funds of the State shall be vested in a State Board 
of Education, to consist of seven members, to be appointed by the Governor, 
subject to confirmation by the General Assembly in joint open session. The 
first appointment under this section shall be one member for one year, one 
member for two years, one member for three years, one member for four 
years, one member for five years, one member for six years, one member for 
seven years, and thereafter all appointments shall be made for a term of seven 
years. But appointments to fill vacancies shall be made by the Governor and 
for the unexpired terms. At the first meeting of the Board after it is con- 
stituted, it shall organize and elect from its membership a President and a 
Vice-President. 

Section 9. The State Board of Education shall elect from outside its mem- 
bership a State Superintendent of Public Instruction who shall act as its 
Executive Secretary. The Board shall elect him for a term of four years. He 
shall not be dismissed during his term of office except for cause and by the 
votes of a majority of the members of the Board. He shall act as the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Board and shall carry out the policies, rules and reg- 
ulations of the Board. If the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall be vacated by death, resignation, or otherwise, it shall be the duty of 
the State Board of Education to fill such vacancy. 


There were several other revisions of a minor sort suggested, but 
they were of little consequence as compared with the two major ones 
noted above. The committee felt, as did the Education Association at 
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its meeting last year, that the school interests of the state are suffer- 
ing because of an ex officio state board that has been shorn of its 
powers and responsibilities, and that these interests will continue to 
suffer so long as there is no board that is charged with promoting 
them. At present the official educational news items and announce- 
ments of any consequence emanate from the secretary of the State 
Board of Equalization and not from the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Now that the powers and respon- 
sibilities of the State Board of Education have been transferred to 
the State Board of Equalization by successive legislative acts (ap- 
parently contrary to the intent of the Constitution), the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction has become but little more 
than an appendage to the State Board of Equalization. The school 
people of North Carolina would like to see the promotion of the 
state’s educational interests placed in the hands of a state board of 
education that is charged specifically with that responsibility. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

The annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will be held in Washington, D. C., 
February 20-25. Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of the 
Philadelphia schools and president of the Department this year, has 
announced that the central theme of the meeting will be: “Education, 
our guide and our safe-guard, and one of the chief sources of our 
spiritual life, our cultural growth, and our material power.” This 
annual convention is the most notable educational meeting held in 
this country, and it attracts the leaders of educational thought from 
every state and from almost every community of the nation. The 
meeting this year promises to ‘be one of the most interesting the De- 
partment has ever held. There are many allied departments and 
organizations that hold their annual meetings at the same time, 
all having their separate and independent programs, yet all par- 
ticipating in the general meetings. In addition to the usual papers, 
addresses, and discussions in the general and departmental meetings, 
numerous special features have been provided and time allotted for 
them. This year there will be pilgrimages to the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, the Lincoln Memorial, and other patriotic shrines ; 
trips to Mount Vernon and other places of historic interest; and an 
historical pageant by the Washington Bicentennial Commission. Also 
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there will be great exhibits put on by publishers, manufacturers, and 
distributors which always constitute one of the big attractions of the 
meeting. Moreover, Congress will be in session, to say nothing of 
the thousand and one alluring attractions of the Capital City itself. 
For many of the thousands who will go to Washington for the first 
time this month, these special features will afford both entertainment 
and instruction that will make the trip for them a memorable one. 





LOUIS ROUND WILSON 


The loss of Dr. Louis Round Wilson, Kenan Professor of Library 
Administration and director of the newly established Library School 
of the University of North Carolina, is the severest loss the Univer- 
sity has sustained in many a day. Dr. Wilson goes to the University 
of Chicago to be Dean of the Graduate School for Librarians of that 
institution. He has been one of the real builders of the University 
of North Carolina, and only those who, by close association, have 
known his work and his worth to the institution can appreciate the 
loss the University sustains. To enumerate the significant contri- 
butions he has made to the life of the University and the state would 
require more space than is at my disposal. He has been one of the 
staunch supporters of the forces of intelligent and constructive liber- 
alism and one of the real builders of the institution to whose devoted 
service he has given thirty years of his life. It will be comparatively 
easy, no doubt, to find a competent librarian to take his place as 
director of the Library School, but whoever he may be, he will not 
fill the larger place in Chapel Hill and in the life of the institution 
made vacant by Wilson’s leaving. 





N. C. EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Committee of the North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation recently decided to hold the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in Charlotte, March 17, 18, and 19. The President of the 
Association, Dr. John H. Cook of the North Carolina College for 
Women, is now completing the program but is not ready to announce 
the details of it at the time the JouRNAL goes to press. We hope to 
be able to announce the more important features of the general pro- 
gram in our March issue. 
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CHINA’S EDUCATIONAL PLANS 


Epcar W. KnicHT 
The University of North Carolina 


RESENT educational problems of China have their roots in 
“ee difficult conditions. The country is vast and diverse, has 
an immense population, variously estimated from 375,000,000 to 
475,000,000, who speak a variety of dialects and range in density 
from about 900 to the square mile in the Great Yangtse Plain to 
about twelve in the Khinghan Mountains and five in the Central 
Asiatic Steppes. It has a growing season that varies from one hun- 
dred days a year in some parts to 365 days a year in others. Agri- 
culture, which for centuries has stood so solidly and so conserv- 
atively as the base of life there and still supports the structure of this 
ancient civilization, has increasingly become taxed by the increasing 
number of people who must live in China by this means. Moreover, 
agriculture, which is a small-scale business of these farmers of forty 
or more centuries, is otherwise restrictive. It represents low stand- 
ards of living, squalid surroundings, and the lack of educational 
opportunity as that is known in the West or in Japan. 


ILLITERACY AND Its RESULTS 


For the most part also the Chinese farmer is suffocating in near 
or sheer illiteracy which is believed to shadow perhaps ninety per 
cent of the entire population. For recreation he has almost nothing 
in his unrelieved pressure from poverty, ignorance, and illiteracy and 
all the ills that stalk in the steps of these calamities. He lacks ad- 
equate credit facilities, and the numerous pawnshops over the country, 
which exhibit in winter his hoes and plowshares, testify to the ex- 
orbitant interest charges he is forced to pay when he borrows. He 
is also handicapped by the lack of adequate transportation facilities, 
by poor or no roads at all, and by the retarding effects of isolation. 
And he must match his wits constantly with nature, “famine from 
drought, flood, insect pests,” which have always served as the prin- 
cipal checks on population in China. The pressure of the Chinese 
people on the food supply is hard. 

Whether the physical basis of agriculture can be greatly altered 
is seriously questioned by those who know Chinese conditions. 
Whether the Chinese farmer can afford to substitute machinery for 
human labor is also questioned. Mere increases in production would 
not alone solve the large problems inherent in the complicated sit- 
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uation. A check on the growth of population, which rapidly rises 
again after every disaster to the maximum number that the land will 
support, appears to be the only relief that will be anything more than 
temporary. But this check cannot be made by artificial means, some 
experts believe. If pressure upon the land is to be relieved, economic 
standards of living, now lower than “in any other civilized country 
or in any other large aggregate of human beings,” must be raised. 
Only by education can this be done. The problem of China’s educa- 
tional development appears, therefore, to wait, in large part at least, 
upon the increased economic prosperity of the Chinese people. It is 
in these and other backward conditions in China that the present ed- 
ucational problems of that country arise. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable transition through which China 
is now passing, only a few years ago it was not considerably unlike 
medieval Europe. Its educational problems, therefore, appear all the 
more difficult when consideration is given to this fact. And even 
now signs of the medieval past are visible in China: a primitive agri- 
culture ; little industrialization, and that full of all the ills that have 
afflicted industry in the West—long hours of work for women and 
for children of tender age, scanty wages and lack of protection ; crude 
means of transportation ; slight means of communication ; handicraft 
industries with the ancient apprenticeship system ; innumerable guilds ; 
illiteracy and a low standard of living among the masses; a cumber- 
some written language, and the shadow of an educational system that 
was dominated by ancient standards, rigidly bounded in content by 
the limits of the Confucian classics, and intended only to prepare 
men for officialdom in a society that was practically static. Many of 
these signs of the medieval past, which add to the educational diffi- 
culties of China, may still be seen all over that country. 


ABOLITION OF THE OLp EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


But the foundations of a new order are also in evidence. The 
abolition a little more than thirty years ago of the old educational 
system and its primitive examinations undermined the ancient struc- 
ture of Chinese society, and that radical and sudden change also laid 
the first stone in the foundation of a new social order for the Chinese 
people. The Revolution of 1911 ended in a brief period much of the 
work that had been done since 1905. But the new government which 
was formed in 1912 soon announced an educational policy which in 
substance recommended a change of the curriculum so as to encour- 
age the idea of democracy rather than blind reverence for the old 
Manchu authorities; an increase in educational facilities by opening 
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many new schools, especially of primary grade; the introduction of 
co-education in the lower schools; the elimination of the ancient 
classics from those schools; and emphasis upon handicraft work and 
physical exercise. Many of the promises of this plan of education 
were unfilled. But the disasters and violence that accompanied or 
followed the revolution proved little if anything concerning the 
capacity of the Chinese for political or educational administration. 
The important point is that the Chinese have in recent years assumed 
educational responsibility under conditions of peculiar difficulty. 


EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


And the present Chinese government appears to have high educa- 
tional aspirations. Apparently also the demand is for education that 
will regenerate and vitalize the economic, social, and political con- 
ditions of that country. But present problems there probably never 
can be solved by old-fashioned bookish education ; their solution must 
be found, it seems, by more attention to vocational, trade, industrial, 
and agricultural instruction and training, to personal and public 
health, community betterment, and other practical but relatively sim- 
ple processes of life that the Chinese people are now living and prob- 
ably must continue to live in China. The political revolution itself 
appears to have had a considerable effect upon economic, social, and 
intellectual as well as political matters. And the Kuomintang Party 
has formulated a “program of progress” in which it appears to have 
great faith. One very important part of that program is the attempt 
to assume responsibility for wide educational plans. And, notwith- 
standing its limitations and weaknesses, the belief seems rather com- 
mon that the government means well and is doing what it can to 
improve conditions and the life of the people. 

The national educational program which China has laid out for 
the next twenty years, by the advice of educational experts and com- 
missions under the direction of the minister of education, was adopted 
a little more than a year ago by the National Educational Confer- 
ence which was held in Nanking. This conference was composed of 
provincial commissioners of education, representatives from the dif- 
ferent ministers of the national government, numerous educational 
specialists, and many other leaders in public life. There is significance 
event in the fact that such a conference should be held in China. Not- 
withstanding disturbances and the threat of civil war there appeared 
a remarkable unity among the educational leaders and the desire for 
the cultural union of China. Attention was drawn to the importance 
of attacking and removing illiteracy, of the development of agricul- 
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tural education, of relating education closely to the work of the gov- 
ernment, and practical vocational education that is closely related 
with Chinese life. 

Some of the objectives of the program agreed upon in this Con- 
ference are: 

Four years of free education to be provided for all the children 
of China within a period of twenty years. This part of the program 
requires 1,400,000 additional teachers and practically a million addi- 
tional school rooms. Adult education is another prominent objective. 
Attention is to be given to “literacy training,” citizenship training, 
and vocational training for men and women between the ages of 16 
and 60. This program is to be undertaken during the next twenty 
years. Some of the school teachers and school buildings are to be 
used as agencies of adult education. 

The emphasis upon teacher training is very strong. The plan is 
to provide rural and normal schools for the graduates of junior mid- 
dle schools with training of two years and of three years; normal 
schools and normal departments of middle schools, furnishing a train- 
ing of three years, are to be established; and rural higher normal 
training institutes for graduates of senior middle schools, normal 
schools, and the rural normal schools, are to be provided for special 
training of two years; higher normal schools for the training of the 
students of the senior middle schools are to be encouraged; and 
teachers’ colleges and schools of education in universities are to be 
maintained to train the graduates of senior middle schools for four 
years as teachers in the middle schools; and an effort will be made 
to provide graduate schools for training graduates of colleges for 
college teaching. 

Other objectives of this rather ambitious and comprehensive and 
educational plan include elementary education, with kindergartens and 
nursery schools; secondary education in which general education and 
vocational training are to be emphasized ; and the codrdination of the 
elementary schools, the secondary schools, and the higher educational 
institutions, which are to include colleges, universities, and research 
institutions. A building program was adopted for the government, 
higher institutions and special funds were to be granted for additional 
buildings and equipment. Moreover, plans were endorsed for social * 
education with emphasis upon “common knowledge,” economic prob- 
lems, citizenship training, museums, libraries, art galleries, recreation 
grounds, lecture halls, and similar agencies. Suggested sources of 
funds for this large educational program included reclaimed land, 
inheritance taxes, temple property taxes, special educational land 
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taxes, tobacco and wine taxes, indemnity funds, and local educational 
taxes. 

According to the report of this conference an effort will be made 
to have forty million children of school age receive at least four years 
of compulsory education and to complete in continuation schools the 
required education of those children who cannot remain for four 
years in the regular schools ; to complete within five years the nation- 
wide establishment of the institutes for the training of teachers; to 
train the necessary teachers, provide the necessary classrooms and 
teaching equipment, and to get the children in school; and to raise 
the funds and divide the financial responsibility between the central 
and the local governments. Provision of the necessary classrooms 
would be made in part by the use of the people’s clan halls and public 
buildings, and by encouraging individuals to contribute buildings or 
money for constructing classrooms. 

The plans for adult education are rather extensive. A reforma- 
tion in the Chinese educational system had been made in 1919 
through what is known as the “Renaissance Movement” when Pet 
Hwa, the writing in plain colloquial style instead of the old style, 
was introduced by Dr. Hu Shih and those who were working with 
him. This movement appears to have helped in teaching many of 
the people to read and write. Another movement is that commonly 
known as “mass education,” promoted in large part by the work of 
Dr. James Yen, which has as its aim the education of the masses. 
The undertaking of Dr. Yen has attracted wide notice throughout 
China and in the West as well. Textbook materials, designed espe- 
cially for the peasants and workers, include 1,000 common Chinese 
characters and are intended to teach and train the farmers and other 
workers to read newspapers, write letters, and to keep simple ac- 
counts. The work has been so successful that the national govern- 
ment invited Dr. Yen to take charge of a nation-wide program of 
mass education, a fact which illustrates the eagerness and the read- 
iness of the government to codperate as far as possible on a national 
basis for the improvement of conditions in China. 


A GrRowING SENSE OF DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALISM 


Meantime, remarkable changes in the thought life of China are 
appearing. A strong sense of nationalism has developed. The three 
doctrines of the people (San Min Chu I) have been widely dis- 
seminated. The doctrine of nationality (Ming-ju-Chu-1) has 
strengthened. The theory of democracy has developed among the 
masses, especially the laboring people ; demands for better treatment 
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have been bold, strikes have been used effectively, claims for rights 
have become more audible. The desire for improving the “people’s 
livelihood” has become intense. Sentiment has grown aganst the in- 
difference of capital towards labor. The relations of the sexes have 
greatly changed, and the rights of women are receiving wider recog- 
nition. The law has begun to recognize women and the government 
seeks to give them place. Sentiment has increased against concubi- 
nage and slavery ; approval of legal divorce has grown. The tendency 
to equality of the sexes has brought a new freedom. The old family 
system is disintegrating, with “revolt not only against the authority 
of the dead, but also against the authority of the living.” Ignorance 
and superstition are no longer so obstinate as formerly. Instead an 
enlightened rationalism gains strength. The fundamental attitude of 
this new and enlightened rationalism is critical; it faces almost all 
assertions with vigorous demands for competent proof. 


DEEPENING RESPECT FOR EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCES 


Respect for the experimental sciences and their powers is deepen- 
ing, as may be seen by the increasing number of students who are 
interested in science. There is now greater respect among students 
in China for facts and less for vague discussions. Interest in research 
is increasing. The social sciences—sociology, politics, history, 
economics—are engaging wide interest. The weight of superstition, 
as heavy as it still is, appears to be growing lighter. Scientific 
method is gaining recognition. Religion meantime appears to have 
fallen into disrepute and to be treated with contempt and looked upon 
as a hindrance to intellectual life. “Taoism has been officially de- 
nounced and Confucian sacrifices stopped by the government. Bud- 
dhist temples have been in many places converted into schools and into 
houses for other social and political uses.” The “anti-Christian 
movement” has been subtle and strong. There has been a growing 
impatience with gradual and demand for sudden change, for rev- 
olution rather than evolution—an impatience that is often revealed 
especially by students. 

These ambitious and somewhat comprehensive plans for public 
education in China reveals in part the educational purpose of the 
present nationalist government, although they are still in large part 
on paper only. But they exhibit a more serious and a wider social 
emphasis in education than has ever yet been shown in China, an 
emphasis that conflicts with the philosophy that was underneath the 
old Chinese educational system. Moreover, it should be kept in mind 
that these plans of the Chinese people are formulated when a lively 
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spirit of nationalism is awakening, when modern science and its rev- 
olutionary ideas are being introduced into a country that in the past 
showed little interest either in the theory of science or its practical 
applications ; when the modern industrial system promises to make its 
way slowly here and there in a civilization that is, as already noted, 
in large part medieval; when old beliefs are rapidly crumbling— 
when, in short, there is a revolutionary movement in intellectual and 
social as well as political matters. Old age standards have been crit- 
icized, the family system and the betrothal system have been attacked, 
and the demand for social reform is insistent. It appears also that 
those in authority seem to believe that any system of education safe 
for China must provide for Chinese youth a scientific knowledge of 
the modern world. . 

The young and thoughtful Chinese leaders question the old sys- 
tem of education, with its rigid emphasis upon “literary scholarship,” 
so-called “personal cultivation,” and the ancient sentiment of “filial 
attachment to the family.” These ideals, according to the young and 
thoughtful leaders, seem no longer sufficient for China. Some of the 
theories of social and industrial reconstruction that have been intro- 
duced from the West have already had influence. If one may judge 
by their writings and the interviews with them, the Chinese leaders 
are convinced that democracy, now the theoretical ideal of China, can 
eventually be made secure for the Chinese only by an intelligent effort 
through education to train the Chinese children and youth into so- 
cially responsible citizens with a devotion to public welfare. 

This change in attitude may well be said to be one of the most 
prominent changes that have taken place in China in recent years. 
The growing interest in social, economic, and political reform is a 
result of this change. Interest in social welfare is lively. Attention 
has been turned to the need for popular education through which 
learning, for centuries the privilege of the few, can now be made a 
right of the many. An effort is being made also to enlighten the 
Chinese people on Chinese conditions and for the establishment and 
maintenance of educational agencies that will increasingly arouse and 
deepen among the Chinese an intelligent interest instead of an emo- 
tional sense of social responsibility. 

The practical achievement of the present educational plans of 
China may require many years of intelligent and patient social plan- 
ning and working by those who assume responsibility for aiding China 
in the solution of its many vexatious problems. But there is hope in 
the historical fact that such achievements have been made in other 

(Continued on page 96) 
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THE 1931 HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 
EX AMIN ATION* 


A. M. Jornan 
The University of North Carolina 


R. M. R. TRABUE planned the tests and supervised their con- 
| ern printing, administration, and scoring. His is the re- 
sponsibility. It has been my task merely to gather together the various 
elements of this report and to weave them into one pattern. 

In the first place, the undertaking this year was badly handicapped 
because of a lack of funds. Much of the important statistical com- 
putation so necessary for determining the reliability, validity, and 
prognosis of the tests was necessarily omitted. Even the computation 
of the medians for each of the counties had to be left out. In short, 
only those computations were made which resulted in direct imme- 
diate benefit to the colleges themselves, i.e., the scores made on the 
tests were furnished those colleges which wished them. The total 
cost of the undertaking this year was $1,296.34 distributed as follows: 


Penne en END, NE 9 oo od cin wien eae emacs ee aee $ 282.11 
Ee. FE OE TONY TOMO sinc sidiccinecaccdcswececsdxvasans 23.15 
PEE 2G ictus eeciehuadun eh oee cuales esabees Crk eae cae enn eee ee 100.00 
NS SN os ct lk eb dur de akunncexaceensmeesedeateseeusineeen 696.53 
I nib ie 5 a Cnmduac ended eadaessae nuns lean 100.00 
OE MII rive Vennwanaeinceusciine deer boukaewikeeacteceeen 94.55 

$1,296.34 


The total cost may be contrasted with the $2,400.00 expended 
during last year. 

I am indebted to E. C. Hunter, the efficient statistical assistant, 
who has been in charge of the scoring of the tests as well as of the 
distribution of the scores, for the following report of the actual re- 
sults of the testing. 

The North Carolina High School Senior Examination, prepared 
by the Committee on College Admissions, was administered on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1931, to 15,153 seniors in the white high schools of the 
state. The examination this year contained no tests in Latin, French, 
agriculture or home economics. The remaining tests were of the 
same general character as those used in preceding years. Each sec- 
tion contained 25 items, making a total of 175 items for the entire 
test. 


*A report of the North Carolina College Conference Committee on Admissions. 
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The number of seniors tested this year exceeded the number tested 
in 1930 by 1,053, while the number of schools participating this year 
was greater by only 11. Table I shows the frequencies by schools 
and seniors tested for the six years, 


Tas_e I 
Number of Schools and Seniors Tested 
Year No. of Schools No. of Seniors 
BE -vinnkndenansieieaesseceneees 482 8,694 
SN tS Sip science haa dca ee area 599 11,371 
BP ncadvnscseGeenceweebceenanaaeeee 601 11,473 
BE idk aa Wastin wince Rea Ae ae 670 12,803 
SE atben casnecewecvaieaneasaeene 685 14,100 
SOE whvanecadervcincnuesausiecusemenen 696 15,153 


The largest high school in the state, Winston-Salem, tested 421 
seniors. The Charlotte high school tested 289 and Wilmington, 236 
seniors. 

Table II shows the state median scores of this year’s seniors with 
those of the past two years on the corresponding sections of the test. 


Taste II 
Comparisons by Sections of 1929, 1930, 1931 Tests 

Subject of Section 1929 1930 1931 
i EY GEE bcecenaucsiiuaeeeedaes 15.3 14.4 15.7 
I ones weal geen eke eaten 14.2 12.9 9.5 
Pe) DN cadeies sewandeneeetenueees 13.2 18.0 12.9 
Re Se BER oc wkectdecnesacensewes 8.5 11.5 10.4 
i ID xaccndecctenncewswnunees 6.7 6.6 6.9 
ii MEE NED. he sicdivecddavecsanese 12.3 11.7 11.7 
P, SE, TOES svn dedincdcciccvccses 12.1 11.6 12.3 

SE SD wawns sacssuanawewcces 67.1 70.1 79.0 


The total median scores for 1929 and 1930 did not include section 
A, Study Habits. Section A is included in the 1931 total median 
score and probably accounts for the difference of approximately nine 
points. 

The maximum score obtainable was 175 points. Four papers in 
the state showed a total score of above 150 points. Thomas Simkins, 
Raleigh, and Henry Allison Page, Asheville, each scored 152 points. 
William B. Edgerton, Greensboro, scored 151 points, and Steuber 
James Austin, Albemarle, scored 150 points. Twenty-seven students 
made scores ranging between 140 and 150. 

Unfortunately, the college conference this year was unable to em- 
ploy the Hollerith sorting machines for the tabulations, thus making 
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an extensive analysis impossible. However, the tabulations by sec- 
tions, in addition to the total score and the calculations of the state 
medians have been completed and reported to various colleges and to 
certain high schools. 

Eleven institutions have received the scores for their 1931-’32 
applicants. The institutions include Salem College, St. Genevieve of 
the Pines, Meredith College, Western Carolina Teachers College, 
Duke University, Wake Forest, Guilford College, North Carolina 
College for Women, Weaver College, University of North Carolina, 
and Peace Institute. We are not able to say just what use has been 
made of the scores by these institutions. At the University of North 
Carolina, the office of the dean of students has made definite use of 
the scores. Certain scholarships have been determined on the basis 
of the scores. The freshmen counselors have been provided with the 
scores, which, with other information form a basis for advising the 
members of the freshman class concerning their courses of study. The 
dean of students makes use of the score of every problem case for 
aid and advice to the student. A comparative study of university 
grades and high school senior scores will be made at the end of the 
term by the dean’s office. 

Although we were unable to furnish a complete report on each 
high school, as in previous years, 72 high schools to date have written 
to us for their records and have paid the cost of compiling their indi- 
vidual reports. In view of the fact that this service was not made 
known to the high school principals until six weeks ago, it is indeed 
encouraging to note that such a substantial number has already taken 
advantage of it. It is apparent that there is an increased rather than 
a decreased interest on the part of the high school principals and 
superintendents. Several special studies have been made by certain 
superintendents and principals with the aid of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. Notable in this connection is the study made by 
Mr. Moore of Winston-Salem and Mr. Hamilton of Wilmington. 
Professor MacDonald at Salem College has been interested in deter- 
mining the influence the discontinuance of certain language require- 
ments at Salem has had upon the type of student entering Salem. 
This has entailed the study of the scores over a period of years. 

At the University of North Carolina two masters’ theses have 
thrown some light on the problem of the prognosis of these tests. In 
one of these (that of Mrs. Darden) the mathematics and reading 
subtests were correlated with subsequent University marks in fresh- 
man mathematics. The mathematics test correlated with first year 
University marks in mathematics from .36 to .46; the reading tests 
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correlated with the University marks in mathematics from .23 to .41. 
In both cases the correlations are classified as being present but low. 
When through the process of multiple correlation the best possible 
combination of the reading and mathematics tests were made, the 
correlation was raised to .52, a substantial but not startling coefficient. 
In a similar manner, Miss Love correlated the scores on the English 
tests and reading tests with subsequent English marks in the Univer- 
sity. These correlations ranged from .38 to .61 with the marks re- 
ceived in the first course in English; while the reading test correla- 
tions ranged from .39 to .49. When prophecy was made dependent 
upon these two tests combined in an optimal manner, the coefficient 
rose in one year to .65. A correlation as high as .65 shows much 
promise for the future. This .65 was based on the high school tests 
of 1929-1930. 

In the light of the present uses of the tests in both high school 
and college and on account of the promise that these tests in combi- 
nation with such other factors as grade progress, high school marks, 
and character ratings hold for more precise prognosis of subsequent 
college and university standings I should like to recommend : 

(1) That the testing program be continued substantially as at present. 

(2) That an amount of money (say $500) be set aside to study statistically 
the problem of reliability, validity, and prognosis of the tests. Nowhere so far 
as I am aware has this problem of prognosis been thoroughly studied. No one 
has combined more than a few of the various factors entering into the sub- 


sequent standing of high school students in a college or university. I believe 
it is time that we here and now initiate such an investigation. 


I am convinced that the discontinuance of this time of the Col- 
lege Conference testing program would be an unwise step. My con- 
tact with the college authorities has led me to believe that there is a 
definite need for such information as this examination will provide. 
Also, I have observed in certain institutions a definite increase in 
interest, resulting doubtless from the uses which are being made of 
the records. I refer particularly to the University, N. C. C. W., 
Duke University, and Meredith College. 

High school principals and superintendents have become more and 
more interested each year in the testing project. Studies of counties 
and schools on the basis of the scores furnished them is evidence of 
this increased interest. 
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FRENCH INSTRUCTION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL;* 


Huco Ginuz 
The University of North Carolina 


HE STATISTICS of the following study were compiled 
g yl the test given to the entering freshmen at the University 
of North Carolina in September, 1931. 

In September of the previous year such a test for the placement of 
entering students was given for the first time by our Modern Lan- 
guage Department. 

For some years the Modern Language Department has been con- 
sidering means to reduce the large number of failures among the 
freshmen. That the placement test has materially aided in this was 
definitely noted last year, as indicated by the following tables : 


I 
Fatt 1929 
ES SI 5 cvcatenedscivekwicdssdbawats dees 385 
EE TE I is we tad Oho k eee ekaaenweed 343 
I SIS, ion d wcirmekaike noUueweeeeene-cawele .282 
3) 1.010 (.336 
II 
Fai 1930 
PE SND: coda vees web cawas sewers <eesuases 244 
PD I oo cena de canewes scedasddenbaatae 218 
SID icant ws iascdadkt oevicceaerwawnes 245 


3) .707 (.236 


It will be noted that the mortality dropped from 38.5% to 24.4% in 
French I, from 34.3% to 21.8% in French II, and from 28.2% to 
24.5% in French III. The total was reduced from 33.6% to 23.6% 
—exactly 10%. 


For the year 1930-31 the figures are even more encouraging. 
y > > > 


en eh ee te cua awet 18.3% (297 students) 

Premels TE —Batdres o.oo ccc siscccceccccne 22.6% (326 students) 

Pees TEP OMIOD. o's on soon vdcccdscaccce 21.3% (366 students) 
3) 62.2(20.7% 


In French I this is a reduction of 20.2% from the fall quarter of 
1929, and in the three courses a reduction of 12.9%. 


* Analysis of the French placement tests given at the University of North Carolina, 
September 1931. 
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This matter of mortality in French III is of vital interest and 
importance to every high school French teacher in the state. Why 
should a very large percentage of pupils who have had two years of 
French in the high school fail in the succeeding course? Why should 
pupils who receive grades of from 70 to 95 in high school fail to be 
able to achieve the minimum grade required in college in their next 
course? Some will perhaps say off-hand that we are too severe in 
our grading, or too exacting in our standards of achievement, or that 
the amount of work required is more than can reasonably be expected. 

In the light of last year’s experience these arguments fall down, 
for with few exceptions, those students who passed the placement 
with a score sufficiently high to be put into French 3, passed the 
course. That the results will be comparable this year is an almost 
foregone conclusion.** 

French I. Failures 19.5% (128 students) 

French II. Failures 21.7% (145 students) 

French III. Failures 16.8% (166 students) 
3) 58.0(19.3% 


For the purpose of placement, the American Council Beta French 
Test, Form A, was used this year. Not all of the items were re- 
quired. In Part I, the Vocabulary Test, only the first 60 out of the 
100 words were to be chosen; in Part 11, Comprehension, 45 out of 
60 items were used; and in Part III, Grammar, likewise 45 out of 
60. Thus each student had a chance to get 150 as a perfect score. 

Arbitrarily the Modern Language Department decided that those 
who made a score of 100 or more should be put into French III. 
Those who made from 60-99 were placed in French II, and all who 
failed to get as high as 60 were placed in French I. This is really a 
very generous score and for our purposes just as satisfactory a rating 
as the standardized ratings on the total 220. 

If we examine some of the tables I have worked out, we may be 
able to draw a few conclusions and perhaps discover where our 
troubles lie. 

The first table shows the number of students who failed to answer 
correctly each question. In the Vocabulary test, marked I, you will 
note that the number varies from 7, (No. 2), which is 2.1% of all 
who took the examination, to 263, (No. 52), 81%. In the Compre- 
hension Test, II, the variation is from 8, 24%, (No. 11), to 167, 
(No. 39), 51%; and in Grammar, III, from 55 (No. 3), 17%, to 
260, (No. 35), 80%. There was a total of 325 papers. By checking 
these figures against the test you may discover what items were most 
frequently missed. 


** The returns for the fall quarter 1931-32 are as follows: 
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Taste [ 


NuMBER oF Errors ON AMERICAN Councit Bera French Test—Form A 
Used for Placement at the University of North Carolina 
September, 1931 


4 I II III I II III 
eae 75 11 58 31 144 122 173 
5 © isssac 7(2.1%) 21 88 32 (66 119 233 
: P cetacaate 29 22 55(17%) 33 89 123 213 
7 ee 9 23 72 34 «67 90 187 
Radars 96 46 89 35 87 139 260(80%) 
® catcie ae 91 111 369 70 229 
7 58 47 59 37. «75 129 219 
Bases 69 48 167 38 692 142 230 
pene 13 45 163 39 151 167(51%) 227 
WO aaiwia 41 41 189 40 184 153 235 
. oe 57 8(2.4%) 165 41 107 57 241 
é ecccks 48 28 155 42 165 159 255 
~ Sanneee 26 33 172 43 127 82 242 
14 57 22 158 44 105 98 252 
are 115 28 183 45 190 88 237 
Ri saceue 108 28 197 46 143 
eee 149 15 202 47 146 
* OO ndacove 104 78 209 48 130 
eee 137 68 235 49 196 
1 -cancves 76 104 148 50 53 
4 Sen 7 72 191 51 178 
: DP ieucs 57 89 195 52 263(81%) 
: 23 220 109 166 53 198 
4 Oo vouens 138 138 221 54 101 
Se s068e0 148 89 201 55 249 
i Re 11 113 233 56 155 
DP - nsses 140 133 190 57 232 
28 59 110 245 58 106 
29 24 121 251 59 217 
ere 78 10 225 60 205 


The total number taking the test, according to the number of years 
of French studied, resulted in the following table: 


Taste II 
French I 


Years Studied No. 


4 


8 = 15.9%; of these 7 are out of state 
1 (out of state) 
1 





wn Dd = 
m1 
ww 


French II 
Years Studied 


1 5 
; 1% 3 
2 135 = 44.8% ; 30 out of state 
2% 2 
3 5 
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French III 
Years Studied 
80 = 26.5% ; 25 out of state 


French IV 
Years Studied 


3 21 

3% 1 With few exceptions 

4 1 out of state 
French V 

4 1 


Taking only those students who had two years of French, we find 
that 48 or 18.1% made French I, 135, or 51.3% French II, and only 
80, or 30.4% French III. And when we consider these 263 students 
in two groups, those from schools in the state, and those from out-of- 
state schools, the figures are even more discouraging. 41, or 19.4% 
of the Carolina students made French I, 105, or 49.8% French II, 
and 65, or 30.8% French III (total 211) ; against 7, or 11.3% of the 
out-of-state students in French I, 30, or 48.4% French II, and 25, 
or 40.3% French III, (total 62). 

It will be noted that the percentage of out-of-state students is 
decidedly lower in French I, slightly lower in II, and very markedly 
higher in French III. In tabulating the scores made I found that the 
two highest papers came from out-of-state students—one from Porto 
Rico, and the other from a neighboring private preparatory school— 
both papers scored 145 out of a possible 150. 

A somewhat more cheerful view may be had by comparing the 
students who come from schools of IAA, IA, and IB rating with 
those who come from schools rated IIA, IIB, and the non-accredited 
schools. 

IAA schools placed 6 or 7.2% in French 1; 42 or 50.6% in 
French II, and 35, or 42.1% in French III. Of the students from IA 
schools 6, or 18.7% made French I, 23, or 71.8% French II, and 3, 
or 9.4% French III. In the IB schools 1 or 7.1% made French I, and 
11, or 78.5% made French II, and 2, or 14.3% French III. 

In the IIA schools 11, or 35.5% made French I, 19, or 61.3% 
French II, and 1, or 3.2% French III. In the IIB schools 6, or 
37.5% made French I, 8, or 50%, French II, and 2, or 12.5% French 
III. In the non-accredited schools 6, or 40% made French I; 7, or 
46.6%, French II, and 2 or 13.3% made French III. 

Taking the figures for the IAA, IA and IB schools and the IIA, 
IIB and non-accredited schools as groups and comparing them we 
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find that in the former 13 or 10% made French I, 76, or 59%, French 
II, and 40, or 31%, French III. Against this we find that 23, or 
37.1% made French I, 34, or 54.8% French II, and only 5 or 8.1% 
made French III. 

But more simply perhaps we may say that the chances for a stu- 
dent who comes from one of the latter group of schools to make 
French III are very s.im—only 8.1% of all who come from these 
schools did it this year. But coming from one of the former group 
his chances are 42.1% according to this year’s ratings. 

The scores varied from 17, the lowest to the two mentioned above, 
145. The median score was 87. But as noted earlier, the score for 
admission to French III was 100. 

In compiling these statistics, which after all are only of passing 
interest and are given merely to indicate our deficiencies, my purpose 
is to stress the fact that there is need for more careful teaching, on 
the part of the French teachers of North Carolina. Many errors, 
which will be pointed out later, were made, not so much because the 
pupils had not been taught certain points, but because in the teaching, 
care was not taken to automatize certain fundamentals. The pupils 
have not been taught care in thinking and seeing; e.g. “curiosité,” a 
noun, was called “curious,” an adjective; “port” was called “door”; 
both errors of sheer carelessness. “Port” was missed by 263 out of 
325. It may be assumed that more than 20% of the students knew 
that “porte” is “door,” and not “port.” 

Which brings me to one of the chief points I wish to make, 
namely, that if more of the pupils had been taught French by an oral 
method, far less would have made that error—not that that particular 
one in itself is very grave. It is merely an indication that the stu- 
dents did not think of the correct pronunciation of the word “port.” 
Students who had automatized the word “la porte” would not mis- 
take “port” for it—at least not in such proportions. 

Through oral teaching we can repeat forms sufficiently often to 
make them a part of the pupil’s being. We can succeed in getting 
an automatic response to certain simple stimuli. Why should 58, or 
17% of the students—325, not only those who had 2 years of French, 
for if only those were taken the percentage would very likely be 
higher—why, I say, should 17% miss translating the word “book” 
as “le livre”? If correctly taught that particular word should have 
been automatized during the first month or two. This is very gen- 
erous time allowance for the automatization of such a fundamental 
word—it can readily be done within the first two weeks. 

You will by now be thoroughly bored with these figures, and 
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wonder what good may come of them—and justly. And if it were 
merely to prove that we are not teaching French as well in North 
Carolina as in other states this time would have been wasted. The 
most important for us is to find out as far as possible in what par- 
ticulars our pupils are lacking. For brevity’s sake I shall point out 
only those items which seem to me to be the most important and 
which were missed on the test more frequently than should be 
expected.7 

It seems to me that we should stress more carefully, first, accuracy 
in the acquisition of vocabulary and the fundamental forms of gram- 
mar. This can be most effectively done through more oral drill. By 
drill I do not mean parrot-like repetition of the same forms. It 
should be done through question and answer, which gives practice in 
mutation. The use of antonyms and synonyms, of substitutions and 
completions with known material will help fix in the child’s mind the 
material to be learned. 

You will be amazed at the keen interest the pupils will show in 
your oral drill, if you do not already know how eager they are to use 
their French. 

If there be any teachers who feel themselves incapable of handling 
the language in the oral, my advice is to go to summer school, unless 
you can find the time and money to go to France, and learn how to 
do it. But until the teacher can better manipulate the language we 
shall find no great improvement in the pupil. 


+t Numerous items on the test were considered at this point. Space will not permit 
quoting them here. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION DURING 193/ 


OrFice oF EpucaTION 
Washington, D. C. 


MERICA’S expenditure for education in 1931, as estimated by 
A the Federal Office of Education, was $3,200,000,000. The 
number of pupils enrolled in public elementary schools during the 
year was approximately 21,211,325, in public high schools, 4,354,815, 
and in institutions of higher learning, 1,099,468. Private and paro- 
chial schools, both elementary and secondary, enrolled approximately 
2,700,000 pupils in 1931. The total number of teachers in the United 
States is estimated at 1,029,000. 

The 1931 elementary school enrollment was less than that of the 
estimated elementary school enrollment for 1930 which was 21,370,- 
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000. High school enrollment, however, jumped from 4,030,000 esti- 
mated in 1930, to 4,354,815 in 1931. 

Because of a decrease in the number of children in the United 
States under 5 years of age, there will be appreciable decreases in 
first-grade enrollments within the next 10 years, the Federal Office 
of Education points out unless the trend, as indicated by census rec- 
ords, stops. In 1930 there were 128,840 fewer children under five 
years of age in the United States than there were in 1920. 

Of particular significance to American education during the past 
year has been state legislation enacted. A study of educational leg- 
islation in the Federal Office of Education, as yet incomplete, reveals 
considerable important legislation affecting school budgets and ex- 
penditures. North Carolina this year inaugurated what is probably 
the most striking example of state control of local school budgets in 
the history of the United States. The 1931 General Assembly of 
this state wrote into law the doctrine that “public education is a state 
function.” The Delaware legislature authorized the governor to ap- 
point a State Board of Budget Directors of 3 members to confer 
with those who seek state appropriations. These directors report 
their recommendations to the governor. New Hampshire provided 
for a state budget system and financial control during the year. New 
Jersey empowered the governing body of a municipality, after a school 
budget has been twice rejected, to certify the amount necessary for 
school purposes for the ensuing year. Arkansas strengthened county 
control of local school budgets. 

Far-reaching recommendations concerning the policies and activ- 
ities of the federal government with regard to the education of Amer- 
ican people were submitted to President Hoover by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education in its final report. Greatest emphasis 
in this report was placed on conserving local autonomy and local re- 
sponsibility by working, both in legislation and in administration, 
away from recent tendencies toward centralization in Washington of 
powers over the purposes and processes of education. Never before 
has such an important survey been made of the federal relations to 
education. 

In July the National Survey of School Finance was launched. 
This four-year study authorized by congress is already delving into 
significant problems concerning school finance, in an endeavor to aid 
states and communities in more efficient and economical organization 
and administration of their school systems. 

The National Survey of the Education of Teachers, directed by 
the Federal Office of Education, is throwing considerable light on 
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the much debated subject of teacher supply and demand. During the 
past year nearly a quarter million elementary school teachers supplied 
data for a study of teacher supply and demand. It was learned from 
this inquiry that every year in every school there is an average of 1 
new teacher to every 5 teachers in the school. “Mobility” of teachers 
can be specifically associated with the “size of population,” statistics 
showed. Administrators in sparsely-settled areas find it necessary to 
select 2 new elementary teachers for every 5, while there is generally 
one new teacher named for every 20 employed in cities of over 100,000 
population. Acceptance of new positions in the same state and mar- 
riage are the two greatest factors affecting teacher “mobility,” ac- 
cording to data collected. 

More than 800 high schools throughout the United States have 
been visited during 1930 and 1931 in connection with the National 
Survey of Secondary Education by the Federal Office of Education. 
This survey, which will be completed June 30, 1932, at a cost of 
$225,000, has been investigating the major problems of secondary 
education, and will furnish detailed reports of the innovating prac- 
tices in organization, administration, financing, curricula, and artic- 
ulation of the secondary school with lower and more advanced 
education. 

Enrollment in vocational schools and courses during 1931 totalled 
approximately 1,125,000 pupils of all ages in evening, part-time, and 
all-day schools, according to the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation. The total increase in enrollment for 1931 over 1930 in this 
type of school exceeded 60,000. From 1918 to 1931, enrollment in 
all vocational schools federally aided has shown a rise from approxi- 
mately 164,186 to 1,055,370. Apprentice and part-time codperative 
training received considerable attention in the past year. Training 
of those already employed is growing in practice. 

Studies made or received by the Federal Office of Education dur- 
ing 1931 reveal many interesting and important facts regarding the 
education of colored people. There are in the states having separate 
school systems, 3,326,482 negro children of school age. Thirty-two 
per cent, or more than 1,000,000 of these are not in school. Of those 
enrolled, more than one-third are in the first grade and 74 per cent 
below the fifth grade. Only 3.7 per cent of the total are in high 
school. Research in the three national surveys of education being 
directed by the Office of Education, and studies by the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Colored Schools, are bringing together vital 
facts and statistics regarding negro education in America. 

The past year has seen the schools codperating with the Pres- 
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ident’s Organization on Unemployment Relief to increase school at- 
tendance and thus decrease the number of school-age persons com- 
peting with adults for employment. A recent report of the Federal 
Office of Education revealed that increased holding power of schools 
eliminated from the employment market during the past 10 years 
nearly 700,000 boys and girls 16 to 17 years of age. 

The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief has also 
gained the codperation of many schools, local organizations, and na- 
tional organizations in aiding communities that gre striving to meet 
the emergency problem. School lunches and watchful safeguarding 
of the nutrition of school children are the means adopted to meet 
this end. 

The White House Conference has been very active during the past 
year in furthering by state conferences and dissemination of pub- 
lications the health and education of the child. The National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy is making forward steps in promoting 
literacy by formation of state committees with the codperation of 
local organizations. 

Regional conferences on homemaking, parent education, rural 
school supervision, school building problems, and higher education 
were sponsored by the Federal Office of Education during the past 
year at the call of Wm. John Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, and a survey was made of the public schools in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Another survey was begun in the state of Mississippi, 
and in the southern Appalachian Mountain region, the Office of Ed- 
ucation codperating with the United States Department of Agriculture 
in the latter. 








Conducted by C. E. Preston 


r : 
| The Science Column 
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R. MURPHEY L. Carr of the Rose Hill (N. C.) High 
M Since sends the following description of devices which he 
has found helpful in his science classes. Both topics treated, namely 
the furnishing of inexpensive equipment and the saving of time and 
confusion through systematizing routine, are well worth considering 
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SIX INSTRUMENTS 


IN ONE 





No. F4462W—$15.00 


OR a price of fifteen dollars a High School Labora- 
tory is provided with a high grade meter to operate as 
galvanometer, voltmeter, millivoltmeter, microammeter, 
ohmmeter or polarity indicator in this Cenco designed 
Weston built combination instrument. 
As a galvanometer, a sensitivity of six thousand shms 
per volt . . . as a voltmeter, five volts by two-tenths volt 
. as a millivoltmeter one hundred by four millivolts . . . 
as a microammeter five hundred by twenty microamps.. . 
and by the use of an external shunt costing two and one- 
half dollars an ammeter for five hundredths to twenty-five 
amperes—the whole series of measurements needed for 
varied laboratory experiments in current electricity. 
For a successful season with the chapter on electricity 


order No. F4462-W. 


Comtran Sowuntinve Company 
L-ABQRATORY CHD SUPPLIES 


aratus mutate Chemicals 
NEw nent Boston - CHICAG O-Toronto-Los ANGELES 
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at any time, perhaps more so than ever in periods of increased load 
and added strain such as this through which we are passing. 


A ctorues wire drawn taut across and near the front of the science 
classroom makes a useful support for apparatus used in demonstrat- 
ing systems of pulleys, levers, laws of the pendulum, etc. Several 
screen door hooks placed on the wire can be used for attaching spring 
balances, pulleys and cords. 

Wood reglets of 6-point width and a yard in length can be ob- 
tained from the local printer. Two reglets placed at the top of a 
chart, one on the back and the other on the front of the chart, and 
held tight with magazine hooks will make it possible to support charts 
and pictures furnished without eyelets, heads or rollers. The Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., will supply at cost many charts useful to the student of biology 
and general science, such as a set of 15 colored charts on high grade 
paper, 21 x 27 inches, showing the nutritive value of foods and di- 
etary standards, and charts showing the metamorphosis of an insect. 
The magazine hooks will permit the charts to be suspended from the 
wire directly in front of the class, or they can be hung on a similar 
wire drawn along the side wall of the room. Two reglets at the 
bottom of the chart held by clothes pins will keep the chart hanging 
smooth. 

The larger manufacturing companies have prepared exhibits show- 
ing the processes in the manufacture of their products. These ex- 
hibits are free for the asking, and make valuable appliances for visual 
instruction. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y., and other companies will supply very interesting booklets on 
the lives of scientists, as Jenner, Pasteur, Trudeau, Nightingale, Reed, 
Harvey, etc. 

In these days of necessary economy many of the laboratory 
necessities can be made. Hall’s carriages can be made of old roller 
skates, ten-cent store spectacles will be sufficient for nearly all con- 
cave and convex lens experiments. An ordinary pail and a lump of 
coal will be useful in specific gravity determinations. Pin-hole cam- 
eras, ventilation demonstration devices, electromagnets, telegraph 
sounders and keys, coils, Wheatstone bridges, electrophorus, models 
of cranes, steam engines (with boilers from varnish cans), and lift 
pumps can be made with the help of ingenious and industrious stu- 
dents. There is almost no limit to the amount and kind of apparatus 
that can be improvised and made in order to save funds available 
for supplies and raw materials that must be obtained by purchase. 
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Poor Seating Causes Suffering 


Select Correct Posture Desks 


IS agree that health 

of body directly contributes to 

a healthy and agile mind. That chil- 

dren who have been subjected to 

continuous eyestrain suffer beyond 
impaired vi- 
sion. That 
the chest 
should be free—the 
shoulders relaxed — 
the body erect for the 
normal functioning 
of heart, lungs and 
other vital organs. 


The country over 

Superintendents, 

Principals, Trustees 

. are urging that the 

No. 234 Universal— schools modernize 
Standard Type their seating...for a 
school is but asmod- 

ern as its equipment. 


Teaching Made 


Easter . . . because 
pupils are no longer 
restless and listless. 
Better type furniture 
increases interest in 
work. New types of 
fixed desks, possess- 
ing the same built-in 
} comforts of correct 
posture as movable 
types are available, 


Be 39 ee Fath together with tab- 


let arm chairs, tables and chair desks. 


No. 214 Desk and Seat 


Comfort for Little Folk 
0.14 Table 
No. 168— 10-inch Chair 


DON’T BE MISLED 


by the old bromide “one desk is 
as good as another.” That fallacy 
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One room used both as laboratory and for class discussion unifies 
the two phases of the work and makes the courses more flexible. 
Many demonstrations can be made when the subject matter is stud- 
ied, thus correlating the laboratory and textbook work. The appear- 
ance of the scientific apparatus in the room aids the student in pre- 
paring the material, and gives a more scientific atmosphere that is 
desirable. 

The class is seated in alphabetical order, and a plan of the seats 
with the names of the pupils who occupy them is placed on the desk 
of the instructor. This saves much time in passing in papers and 
laboratory manuals. These are passed from one side to the other, 
and from back to front in such order that when the completed pile 
reaches the front row, the papers or manuals are in alphabetical order. 
Of course, the material is passed back in similar manner. The fin- 
ished sheets are taken out of the manual and placed in manila en- 
velopes, scored promptly, and if corrections are to be made so marked. 
A sheet on the wall shows the number of experiments completed by 
each student. No experiment is considered completed until it is 
properly recorded and placed in the envelope. 

Every month a sheet showing each pupil’s grade for that month, 
his accumulated average over the several months that school has been 
in session, and his rank in class is posted. Few pupils do not desire 
to be in the first quarter or better in rank. This method stimulates 
study more than any other method tried in this school. 
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THE ORGANIZED SCHOOL LIBRARY 





STANDARD collection of books is a basic consideration in 
A the formation of the school library. Given such a collection it 
must be arranged so that one knows what material is available and 
where it is kept. Each technical term used here has been discussed 
in previous issues of this magazine. Additional information regard- 
ing each process may be secured without cost from the State Director 
of School Libraries, State Department of Public Instruction, Ral- 
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The first important record of the books belonging to the school is 
the accession record. This is a numerical list of all the books owned. 
The last number at any time shows the number of books which have 
actually belonged to that particular library. The accession number 
of any book (the number of the line in the accession book on which 
that title is entered) is written in the volume before it is placed on the 
shelf. This simple process links the books with the accession record. 
Any subsequent disposal of the volume is indicated in the accession 
book in the column marked “Remarks”—such as Lost, Discarded, 
etc. Thus the accession record becomes the permanent record of 
what has belonged to the library and what has become of it. 

Next the books should be classified. This means that the books 
are grouped by subject, and so marked that they may be returned 
readily to their proper places on the shelves. Since there is a stand- 
ard way of doing this, it is best to follow that system, rather than to 
devise one which does not conform to general usage. The Dewey 
Decimal classification is the one most frequently used. In the State 
List of Approved Books for School Libraries, the Dewey Classifi- 
cation Number for each title is given. With a little study and the 
use of this list it is not difficult for the teacher-librarian to mark the 
class number on each book. If the shelves are to look neat, the num- 
bers must be written at uniform height from the bottom of the book, 
usually about one and one half inches. This number is not to be con- 
fused with the accession number which is in no wise the same. The 
classification number, which stands for a subject, is frequently dupli- 
cated ; the accession number is never duplicated. 

After the books have been accessioned, classified, and marked, it 
is advisable to make a shelf list. That is just what its name implies 
—a card record, one card for each title, filed in order as the books 
should stand on the shelves. If all the books belonging to the library 
were in circulation at one time, this record would still remain to show 
what will eventually be on the shelf and where it will be placed. It 
also tells us what books in any given subject belong to the library. 

The books should be kept on the shelves in their classification 
order, so that all history books are together, and so that within this 
group all United States History books are together. This applies to 
each of the ten distinct groups. 

If all the books have pockets and cards in them, it is an easy 
matter to care for the circulation, since the borrower’s name can be 
written on the card and it filed when the book is taken out. A count 
of the cards for the books issued each day gives the correct number 
of books circulated on that date. The addition of the daily totals 
will show the total book circulation of the library for the entire year. 
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With the books thus organized and arranged it is much easier for 
the students and teachers to find their necessary reference material 
and their books for leisure time reading. It sets up a system for tak- 
ing care of library materials and books which is fairly easy to follow 
and makes for more accurate records in connection with this phase 
of the school library program. 


LIBRARIES AND THE DEPRESSION* 


J. Henry HicHsMItTH 
State Supervisor of High Schools for North Carolina 


HE SOUTH, that section of the United States in which the 

Southern Association operates and exerts its most potent influ- 
ence, has, like other sections of the Nation, suffered and is suffering 
from the economic depression. It has caused much discussion, dis- 
content and discouragement. The South, unfortunately, has suffered 
also for a long time, from a well-nigh universal and perpetual intel- 
lectual depression, and in some sections the process of inoculation 
against progressive ideas has been so complete as to amount almost to 
complete immunization. It has been accepted with complacency, 
indifference and a disregard difficult to understand. 

Some time ago the statement was made, with altogether too much 
ground for substantiation of the charge, that the United States was a 
nation of sixth graders. Perhaps we have made some progress. 
Maybe we are a nation of eighth graders. Even so, there are whole 
sections of the South that are still in the kindergarten stage of de- 
velopment. Even eighth grade achievement is not sufficient training 
upon which to build an enduring civilization. There is no hope for 
democratic citizenship in the South unless it can be built upon an 
intellectual foundation which is at least as high as secondary school 
graduation. 

The secondary schools in Southern Association territory will never 
make intelligent citizens out of their pupils upon the basis of a text- 
book only, it matters not whether it be a text-book in mathematics, 
Latin, science, literature, or history. There is no agency so potent in 
the development of widened and deepened intelligence as the high 
school library. 

In his report last year Dr. D. S. Campbell gave us a picture of the 
library situation in Southern Association high schools. He showed 
that we have a really deplorable situation in the 1175 schools with 
their 358,790 students enrolled. If the situation in our member 


* A report by the chairman of the Committee on Libraries of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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schools is so unsatisfactory what must it be in schools, particularly 
rural schools, which enroll the most of our students, which have not 
felt the stimulating touch of:our ‘Association. 

Evidence, abundant evidence, gathered from studies, surveys, and 
investigations is available to show the exceedingly meagre background 
of the vast majority of boys and girls who attend our high schools. 
They come, many of them, from homes where no daily paper is taken, 
no magazine subscribed to, and where standard fiction and other 
literary products are unknown. Perhaps there is a Bible somewhere 
in the house, but unfortunately, the Bible is like the works of Shake- 
speare, much talked about but seldom read. In some homes to be 
sure one will find occasionally a copy of Grit or True Story magazine 
(the latter being by the way, cleaner than many of the popular novels 
of the year), and a few text-books handed down, like old clothes, from 
generation to generation, but who ever got a kick out of reading a 
text-book ? 

They come particularly in the rural districts, from homes with no 
newspapers, no magazines, no attractive books, no piano, no radio, no 
victrola, no telephone (not even a party line) no bathtubs, no sanitary 
toilet facilities, and yet we wonder why our boys and girls have such 
low I. Q’s, if any, and why their A. Q’s hover so distressingly closely 
around zero as a medium. 

You ask, What is the remedy? I reply unhesitatingly—libraries. 
The public library has not developed in the South to the extent which 
should have characterized the situation, and the high schools, public 
and private must meet the need. 

I find myself quite in agreement with the notions expressed by 
President Glenn Frank that rural life in this nation (and it applies 
especially to the South) needs the “Conquest of Bread, the cultivation 
of Brains and the Capture of Beauty.” This means that in our high 
schools we shall have to provide more adequately for vocational 
education, economics and sociology, for the ability to make a living is 
a necessary preliminary to making a life. It means also that we shall 
have to do more than drill upon the instrumental subjects during the 
class period. Pupils must have the wider knowledge which comes 
from first-hand acquaintance with books which stimulate and expand 
the mind; in other words, they must have access to a real library. 
And this library can be and should be made a place of beauty and it 
will become a joy forever. 

It should be kept in mind, also, that a library is necessary in order 
for teachers to employ modern methods of instruction. How can the 
teacher use the contract plan of teaching, or the large unit plan, 
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upon the basis of a single text-book? The-recitation is passing, hap- 
pily, in modern schools, and ten years from now the term will scarcely 
be used. The way out of the most of our difficulties in the learning 
process lies in the direction of directed learning, and this vital process 
cannot be carried on successfully without adequate library facilities. 
The library should be the heart of the academic life of the school. A 
school without a library is like a church without an altar, an altar 
without a candle-stick, and a candle-stick without a flaming candle to 
give light to all who are in the house. And a library without a 
librarian is like an altar lamp without a vestal virgin to keep aglow 
the light of learning. 

Thus it is seen, upon the basis of the present situation,** that a 
sufficient number of librarians will be available when the library 
standards go into effect two years hence. And who can evaluate or 
exaggerate the influence of more than a thousand trained persons in 
these schools which enroll more than 350,000 boys and girls? 
Furthermore, this movement will widen until it will embrace, we 
trust, every high school which has any part in training more than a 
million Southern youths. 

Some there are who say we are not able to support our schools and 
provide adequate library facilities and instructional materials for our 
schools. They say we are too poor to educate our children. The 
truth is, we are too poor not to educate our children. They speak of 
taxation, of tax burden, and this is a real problem, for the problem 
of education, in its final analysis, is a problem of sufficient money 
wisely expended. What the states of the South need is a scientifically 
constructed system of taxation fairly and efficiently administered. I 
have always advocated such a system of taxation, and we had just as 
well learn that the institutions of civilization must be adequately sup- 
ported. And when it comes to taxes and ignorance I am in favor of 
taxes. We need to remind people everywhere and continually that 
no great civilization has ever been nor can ever be built upon igno- 
rance. Ignorance builds no factories, constructs neither highways nor 
railroads, erects neither schools nor cathedrals, blazes no airplane 
trail, establishes and maintains no worthy homes, and founds and 
supports no worthy form of government. Ignorance is the foe of the 
church, the enemy of the home, the obstacles to the school, the de- 


stroyer of the state, and the menace of civilization. 


** The editor regrets that limitations of space make it necessary to omit the statistical 
tables showing the institutions in the territory of the Southern Association that offer 
courses in library science together with the enrollments and the number of instructors. 
The following brief summary shows the facts as to the enrollments in courses in library 
science in the regular year for 1930-’31 and in summer school classes in 1931 as well as 
the number of institutions offering such courses and the number of instructors engaged in 
teaching these courses. 

In regular session, 1930--31—654 students, 56 instructors, 26 institutions; in summer 
schools, 1931—1,468 students, 68 instructors, 29 institutions.—Ep1Tor. 
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As H. G. Wells has truly said, “Civilization is a race between 
education and catastrophe.” 

It is education, then, or chaos, and those interested in the per- 
petuity of democratic society should avail themselves maximally of 
every agency which can be used for the enlightenment of mankind, 
and an increasingly important agency for such service as the high 
school library. 

The Renaissance in Europe, that period called the Revival of 
Learning, following the Middle Ages, was characterized by a dis- 
covery of .4e ancient languages and literatures, a discovery of the 
world of nature, the World of the emotions, and the New World 
called America. This rebirth marks the period between the Dark 
Ages and Modern History. 

The South, before the Civil War, knew a culture and intellectual 
life that, in spots and on the part of a few people, was as fine in 
many ways as Athenian culture itself. But that period has passed 
forever. The South has passed through a period of industrial revival, 
of economic, social and political readjustment, but its intellectual 
renascence has lagged. We need but to be reminded of the percentage 
of illiteracy, of the lack of training on the part of the most of our 
people, or our failure to provide for the intellectual and spiritual wel- 
fare of all the people. My conviction is that the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate libraries in the high schools in the South 
will bring about an intellectual renaissance. This may seem to some 
people an absurd claim and a wild dream, but my conviction is strong 
and steadfast that nothing would contribute more largely to our 
growth and real development than such a dissemination of knowledge 
as libraries would produce. 

It is heartening to contemplate the creation of literary and artistic 
products by men and women in the South, but appreciation of authors, 
artists, dramatists, poets, musicians and other persons of creative abil- 
ity, waits upon an intelligent citizenship, and libraries are the agency 
which society can use to develop appreciation of the highest values. 

The library rightly utilized will change many-a static, mechanical 
prison house of the mind and soul into a vital, dynamic temple of 
learning and the abundant life. 

If these things be true, let us resolve, as men and women interested 
in the fullest development and the widest possible opportunity for 
Southern youth, that we will cease to talk about the difficulties in the 
way, and that we dedicate ourselves to the task of carrying this 
enterprise to a glorious conclusion. 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 





Poteat’s NEw MArTIAL TEXT 


ATIN teachers of the state will note with interest the publication 
| Be Professor H. M. Poteat’s latest work, “Selected Epigrams of 
Martial” (Prentice-Hall, New York. 1931). This is a college edition 
of the great epigrammatist, and shows evidence of the careful work 
of the Wake Forest scholar. This text brings to Dr. Poteat and to 
the state additional recognition in the field of research and publication. 


VALENTINE AGAIN IN THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


‘T. W. Valentine, of the Hendersonville City High School, con- 
tributes another excellent article to the Classical Weekly for Decem- 
ber 14, 1931, on “The Medieval Church and Vergil.” The writer 
traces the reasons for the affection which the medieval church man- 
ifested toward Vergil and compares many points of similarity between 
the history of the Jews and the story of the Trojan pilgrims. Vergil 
teachers will probably be specially benefitted by a perusal of this 
paper. 


ANOTHER NEw THIRD YEAR TEXT 


H. E. Wedeck : Third Year Latin (D. C. Heath and Company, New 
York. 1931. $1.96) has just arrived to join the ever increasing 
number of new type third year books. Others recently published 
include Harrington and McDuffee (Ginn and Company, 1929) ; Ull- 
mann-Henry-White (Macmillan Company, 1930); and Sanford- 
Scott-Beeson (Scott, Foresman*and Company, 1931). These new 
texts for the third year merit thorough examination by secondary 
Latin teachers in their search for a well-balanced reading program 
looking to the fullest attainment of the ultimate as well as the im- 
mediate objectives in Latin study. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE CLASSICAL FIELD 


Justinian. By G. P. Baker. Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 1931. 
$3.50. The fifth of a series of classical biographies by this author. 

Everybody's Plutarch. Arranged and Edited by R. T. Bond. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. New York. 1931. $3.50. In one volume, with end paper map. 
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The Clarendon Latin Course (First and Second Years). By A. Clendon and 
J. H. Vince. Oxford University Press, New York. 1931. $1.25. 


Makers of Europe. By R. S. Conway. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
1931. $1.25. 

Book of Ancient Peoples. By Helen Corke. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 1931. $.95. 

Latin Hurdles, Second Semester. By E. L. Davis. Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 1931. $.35. 

The Mythology of Greece and Rome. By Fairbanks. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 

Latin With Laughter. By S. Frankenburg. William Heinemann, London. 
1931. Illustrated by D. H. Rowe. 


The World of the New Testament. By T. R. Glover. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge (England). $2.00. The Greek and Roman world about 
1 A.D. 

A Workbook in Latin Comprehension. By J. F. Gummere. Ginn and Company, 
New York. 1932. $.64. Eighty passages of prose and poetry from twenty 
authors with comprehension questions. For third and fourth years of Latin. 

Classical Studies in Honor of John C. Rolfe. Edited by G. D. Hadzsits. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1931. $3.00. A volume of 
essays. 

Course of Study for the High Schools of the State of Iowa. Latin. State of 
Iowa, Des Moines. 1931. Professor Mark E. Hutchinson was chairman of 
this revision. 

Courses of Study and Curriculum Offerings in Junior High Schools in New 
York State. University of the State of New York, Albany. 1931. Latin 
Sections on pp. 37-46 and 222-227. 

Survivals of Roman Religion. By G. J. Laing. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York. 1931. Another volume in “Our Debt to Greece and Rome 
Series.” 

Introduction to Caesar, De Bello Gallico I. By C. F. C. Letts. University 
Press, Cambridge (England). 1930. $.56. Another of the ‘Cambridge 
Elementary Classics,’ with selected extracts graded and arranged with test- 
papers, exercises and vocabulary. 

Folia Latina. By Joyce E. Lowe. Benziger Brothers, New York. 1930. $.95. 
An easy Latin reader. 

Our Legacy from Greece and Rome. By P. O. Place. Privately printed, 
Syracuse, New York. 1931. 

Edge of the World. By G. B. Rodney. Duffield and Green, New York. 1931. 
$2.00. A novel based on Saul of Tarsus and the Roman centurion. 

Mystic Italy. By Rostovtzeff. Henry Holt and Company, New York. $2.00. 

Rome and the Romans. By Grant Showerman. Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1931. $2.40. The Educational Edition. 

Progressive Course in Latin. By C. M. Stebbins. Norwood Press, Norwood, 
Mass. 1930. $1.00. Manual for the first year book. 

A Short History of the Roman Empire. By J. Wells and R. H. Barrow. Lin- 

coln MacVeagh, Dial Press, New York. 1931. $4.00. 
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Wuat A Goop Lesson PLAN SHOULD CONTAIN 


GOOD recitation is usually based on a careful and systematic 
A plan. Of course there are exceptions when a highly successful 
recitation seems to unfold spontaneously and when one’s prepared 
routine is abandoned. On the other hand, a carefully planned recita- 
tion often falls flat because of the teacher’s inability to execute it. In 
spite of the exceptions a plan based on some sound routine is de- 
sirable. A good unplanned recitation could usually be improved with 
some preparation, and a poor recitation based on a good plan would 
usually be worse without the plan. 

I have often been asked the question “what should a good lesson 
plan in history contain?’ The answer depends on the method which 
the teacher is employing. Individualized teaching based on the lab- 
oratory method represents one extreme and the socialized recitation 
the other. Perhaps the majority of history teachers still employ some 
technique between these extremes. Of this majority too many still 
rely on the “question and answer” or “recitation-testing” method. To 
raise the daily recitation to a higher level of efficiency is the purpose 
of the suggestions given below. 

First, every lesson plan should be built around some definite and 
specific aim. This aim can usually be stated in terms of subject mat- 
ter. It is the goal on which the teacher should focus all the learning 
activities of the lesson, and for the pupil it is the learning product 
which results from his efforts. Usually the specific aims of a series 
of lessons will be related to the acquisition of some broad concept or 
method. Hence materials should be organized on.a topical or unit 
plan rather than on a chronological basis. 

Second, in the interest of unity and coherence each day’s work 
should be connected with that of the preceding day by a short review. 
The review may be given by the teacher, by some member of the class, 
or it may be brought out by a series of questions. 

Third, the major portion of the period should be devoted to the 
new lesson. The teacher’s plan for this part of the recitation should 
embody the following: (a) an outline of the subject matter; (b) key 
questions to bring out the important exercises ; (c) drill material such 
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as: new terms, places, persons, events, causes, and results; (d) illus- 
trative materials to motivate and make the past more real such as: 
maps, pictures, diagrams, graphs, readings, and stories; (e) pro- 
visions for pupil activity such as: floor talks, debates, readings, map 
work, blackboard work, tests and other written work. 

In addition, there are certain general principles to follow in plan- 
ning the new lesson such as: (a) unity of subject matter; (b)~an 
approximate distribution of time to avoid over emphasizing the irrel- 
evant and minimizing the important; (c) coherence by summing up 
frequently, drawing conclusions and showing importance of materials ; 
(d) clearness by defining terms and basing the presentation on the 
past experience of pupils; (e) adaptation by presenting materials to 
the different ability levels. 

Fourth, there should always be a summary of the recitation in the 
light of the aim. The purpose here should be to tie together the 
different topics in the lesson and: bring them to bear on the major goal. 
The same methods used in the review can be employed in the sum- 
mary. 


Fifth, the assignment is the final item in a good lesson plan. Some 
teachers prefer giving it first in order to be certain that it will be given 
at all. However, if one follows a definite schedule it is quite possible 
to make the assignment fit in at the end of the period. It can then 


be given in the light of the recitation and will be much clearer and 
more easily understood. 

A good assignment should embody the following: (a) an aim; 
(b) motivation by an informal exploration of the pupils’ knowledge 
of the topic and a brief overview lecture by the teacher which gives a 
running sketch of it; (c) a skeleton outline of the work to be done; 
(d) a list of the materials to use in preparing the assignment—text- 
books, collateral references, and extensive readings; (e) methods to 
employ in studying the assignment such as: questions, problems, 
written work, floor talks and special directions; (f) the assignment 
should be graduated for maximum, average, and minimum ability and 
interest levels; (g) if possible the assignment should be printed or 
mimeographed. 

New Books 
Towne, E. T. Social Problems (Rev.) Macmillan, 1931. $1.68. This is 
an excellent revision of one of the first texts to be written for a high school 
course in modern problems. The outline remains the same in this edition 
but the subject matter has been thoroughly revised by Anna Ely Morehouse. 


Magenis, Alice and Gilmour, Madeline F. Directed High School History 
Study. Book One. World Book Co. 1932. This is a work-book for early 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Give us five minutes and 


we will give you an attractive book 


About three years ago we published a book on a subject which 
we consider important, a subject of practically universal inter- 
est. Although our author was not well-known, we expected to 
sell at least two or three thousand copies; but we guessed wrong 
—we have sold only a few over three hundred. We do not 


believe the failure to sell has been the fault of the book. 


Maybe the trouble has been our persistent prejudice against the 
use of glowing adjectives in our advertising. Or possibly there 
are just too many books on the same subject as this one, and 
you, the prospective purchaser, can’t buy and read them all. 
Anyway, either we made a mistake of commission or you made 
one of omission; and in order partly to rectify this mistake, we 
have decided to set aside a number of copies for gift purposes, 
and, as long as this number lasts, we will give you a free copy 
if you will answer the questions on the facing page, clip it out 


and send it to us with your name and address. 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

















Snowe 
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Do you read any monthly or weekly periodicals regularly? Yes 
If so, please list names here, and underline those to which 


you subscribe personally 


How many books, not counting textbooks, have you read during the 
past six months? . . Please name all the titles you have read 


that you remember, and in order of your preference 


Where do you get the books you read? sical 
Do you have a personal library (not counting nies Sr 
No . If so, about how many volumes do you have? 
Do you give more time to reading newspapers, magazines, or books? 


(Not including textbooks). Please number in order of time given, 
using I to indicate most time given. 


Which do you consider most important for you to own: (Please num- 
ber in order of importance) ..........Phonograph . Collection of 
books Home ........... Automobile Radio. 

Is there any one (or more) book which you read repeatedly (except 
textbooks)? Yes No . If so, will you please name the 


book or books 


If you had more leisure time, would you use it for reading? Yes 
No 





The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me a free copy of the book referred to on the 
facing page. My answers to your questions are given above. 
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BFERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


have been on the market for 
over 20 years, being constantly improved by 
new processes which have been patented. 


It takes time to prove the worth of a safety 
tread: 


1st for Safety—FERALUN has 
been proven safe. 


2nd for Wear—FERALUN will 
last the life of a school building. 


In use 18 years in a New York 
school without losing its efficiency. 
No repairs required. Not an accident 
reported. 


Consult us on your stair problems, whether 
in new schools or for repair work—It will be 
to our mutual advantage. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS 
COMPANY 


50 Church Street, New York City 
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Books and Reading 


New books that high school students will enjoy reading. 


Miss Nora BeEust s 


STONEWALL. By Julia D. Adams. Dutton. $2.50. 

An informal interesting biography of Stonewall Jackson that is told with 
clearness, vigor and sympathy. The emphasis is on the general’s characteristic 
determination, courage and audacity. 








Tue Wortp WE Live IN anp How It Came To Be. By Gertrude 
Hartman. Macmillan. $5.00. 
Excellent illustrations from contemporary sources picture the dramatic 
story of man’s progress from the beginning to the present with the emphasis on 
man as an inventor. Good bibliography and adequate index. 


Hart Cotumsia. Written and illustrated by Marie A. Lawson. 

Doubleday. $5.00. 

The story of the pioneer nation of the western hemisphere of wide lands 
and of many waters, of struggles and aspirations, of luxury and log cabins, of 
sails and skyscrapers, of buffalo and big business, of documents and dreams of 
war and peace and progress and of Columbia’s children—the people of this 
United States of America. subtitle. Large movements are described in pic- 
turesque style and terse sentences emphasize significant facts. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


PEARLS OF FortuNE. By Alice A. Lide and Margaret A. Johnson. 
Little. $2.00. 
A thrilling story of the escape of Princess Anna from Russia and of her 


adventures in pioneer New France at Fort Louis de la Mobile now the city of 
Mobile, Alabama. 


ORANGE WINTER. By Marjorie Medary. Longmans. $2.00. 

The pioneer days of 1880 on one of the first orange groves in Florida form 
the interesting informational background for the story of how Hetty earned 
her college funds. The story is based on actual experiences. 


THE Boys’ Lire or WAsHINGTON. By Helen Nicolay. Century. 
$2.50. 

A dignified readable account of Washington which includes many short 
extracts from his own writings and numerous anecdotes told of him by his 
friends. The emphasis of the account is on his youth showing how he developed 
into a man of great responsibility. 


Younc GerMANy. By Anne M. Peck. McBride. $2.50. 

The history of the youth movement in Germany together with a narrative 
of its present development. The account will do much to clarify young people’s 
ideas of life in Germany today. 
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THE STARS FOR SAM. By Maxwell Reed. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Numerous illustrations aid the author in his objectives to give the youth of 
today the new conceptions of space, time and matter. The uncertainty of our 
knowledge is made clear by showing that scientists are on the verge of making 
discoveries as yet unsuspected. Interesting style. 


Tue Paciric. By Stanley Rogers. Crowell. $2.75. 

Boys will delight in this rich informal history of life on the Pacific that 
includes chapters such as the following: Pacific Privateers; The Language of 
the Pacific; and Pacific Shipwreck. Well illustrated and indexed. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


(For other notes appearing in this issue on current books in special fields and subjects, 
see “The Science Column,” p. 73, “The Latim Column,” p. 87, “The History Column,” 
p. 90, and “Books and Reading,” p. 95.—Ep1Tor.) 


HeattH Worksook. Riley, P. L., Wight, M. A., and Connor, W. L. 

Allyn & Bacon. $.45. 

Built upon the health education work done in the schools of Cleveland. It 
contains much material of textbook nature, many illustrations and numerous 
references. Eight objective health information tests are included in the 
appendix. 

A frequent difficulty in health education above the elementary grades lies in 
the fact that its novelty has by this time worn off and pupils feel that they have 
already been drilled in its essentials both at school and at home to the point of 
satiety. Although this generally embodies a false assumption, yet it necessitates 
at least a new manner of approach in order to capture or to sustain interest. 
Such an approach this book offers in its utilization of self-measuring and self- 
scoring devices that make the health study of the individual student a matter 
of concern to him personally.—C. E. P. 


CHINA’S EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
(Continued from page 60) 
times and among the other peoples, under intelligent leadership. How 
successful China will be in meeting its educational responsibility time 
only can tell. Its educational plans are now far from perfect. But 
given peace and strengthened and strengthening national and local 
governments, and with patience and time, these plans for schools for 
all the Chinese people can be achieved at least in large part. 


THE HISTORY COLUMN 


(Continued from page 91) 


European history which is built around a good outline, has a well selected 
and graded list of readings, and introduces some excellent illustrations. 
Teeter, Verl A. A Student’s Work-Book in American Democracy. McGraw 

Hill, 1931. $.90. This is one of the most carefully planned work- 
books that has appeared in the field of the social studies. There is nothing 
unique about the organization, but the details put it into a class by itself for 
Problems in Democracy. The teacher who likes for someone else to 

organize her work will certainly find this a boon. 
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The New Encyclopaedia 
BRITANNICA 


The New 14th Edition of the Britannica is the only 
encyclopaedia of its authority and content available. 


At the new low price—the lowest at which it has 
ever been possible to offer the 14th Edition—it is the 
least expensive encyclopaedia of its character you can 
buy. 


EASY TO OWN 
56-PAGE FREE $5 DOWN, $5 A MONTH 


OKLET : 
BO Under our easy plan of payment, only $5 down 
“. out coupon at . right, is required to bring the set to your home for im- 
mé > 8 é ceive : : * 
teen be taturn’ mail a laree mediate use. The balance is payable in a few 
beautiful 56-page booklet, monthly instalments of $5 or more. 
rich with 
color plates, 


maps and — , vw 
sample ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


pages. It 342 Madison Ave., New York City 1 H.S.J. V2 
contains a ! Please send me, by return mail, without obliga- 
description . 7 tion, your 56-page illustrated booklet with color plates 
of the Bri- . i and maps from the new Britannica, and low price 
tannica and aa offer representing a saving of many dollars. 

details of 
the new 
low prices. 
Send for it 
today. No } anctittvencnistinnescinininmnsiinamsnninnnasgnnapainiiiaitinits 
obligation. , 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 





Be iaittecinassinnnssrenscnpunnaninine 
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Question-- 


What does one-fourth of one per cent mean? 


Answer-- 


It means the difference between a building that 
nobody knows and one that everybody notices. 
It means the difference between a campus of 
sand and clay and weeds, and a campus dressed 
up with grass and shrubs and trees. 

It means the difference between four bare walls 
of brick or stone or wood, and a building that is 
heautified by vines, and shrubs and evergreens. 
It means that an exceedingly small investment 
will yield large returns in School spirit, school 
pride and school loyalty. 


The authority for these answers can be furnished by Lindley’s 
landscape department. <A part of the evidence is shown in the 
illustration of the Charles B. Aycock School at Greensboro. Com- 
plete service—plan, plants, and planting—was furnished by our 
organization. We shall be glad to discuss a like service with Diree- 
tors, P. T. A., or Teachers. A letter or wire will bring prompt 
response. 


LINDLEY NURSERIES, INC. 


POMONA, NORTH CAROLINA 











